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I 


PARTIAL analogy to Whitehead ’s ‘‘fallacy of misplaced con- 
cretion’’ in general philosophy might be made in moral prac- 
tice and ethical theory in the fallacy of misplaced obligation. It 
would perhaps point the fact that moral judgments which are the 
subject-matter of ethics are at the outset no more nearly established, 
although accompanied by a clear-seeming sense of obligation, than 
are the facts of any science at the start. The sense of obligation 
indeed is itself one of the vaguely, no matter how forcefully, appre- 
hended facts in morals, as is obvious from a most factual misplac- 
ing. The clear-seeming imperative of moral judgment is parallel 
to the vivid and clear-seeming sense perception which nevertheless 
remains a vague fact for physical science. In other words, the 
pseudo-clear imperative in morals is in reality only an added 
vagueness for ethics beyond the usual vagueness of initial facts in 
less complex fields of inquiry. There may be here a good way to 
point the force of the position, which is taken in this paper, that 
the use of reason in the moral realm differs from its use in any 
other realm only in the difference of subject-matter and the differ- 
ing methods and techniques fitted to these differing subject-mat- 
ters. Any fear that such a ‘‘positive’’ position will from the out- 
set exclude moral obligation from reality may turn out to be only a 
part of the initial vagueness. 

The vast extent and extremity of the misplacing of moral obli- 
gation—of wrong taken as right, of bad taken as good—throughout 
the world and from primitive times to the present suggests the 
seeking of the bearings of the misplacing as the best method of 
discovering the nature of moral obligation, i.e., its correct placing. 
There is no less initial assumption in a quest for the norm than in 
a quest for the reason why there is so little agreement as to the 
norm. Other methods or types of ethical theory—all of them di- 
rect quests for the norm, the Good, or the Right—have been at war 
with each other almost since the beginning of moral reflection. 
Moreover, the feeling of moral obligation has had not less but 
usually more force in human affairs when its misplacing has been 
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most extreme. Witness the force of the primitive vendetta, of 
Mohammedan wars, of the ‘Spanish Inquisition, the career of the 
‘‘incorruptible’’ Robespierre. Nor have misplacings in general 
been the haphazard errors of untutored individual men. They 
have rather been errors into which hosts of men have been led to- 
gether, as by the Nazi ideology, for instance. It seems to be the 
fact that ideologies, philosophies, and theologies, misplacing moral 
obligation @ priori, have been near the root of the evil. 

The vendetta was an evil which arose from the total primitive 
philosophy or slant on things. Its very conflict came to be a dic- 
tum of reason and of nature and came into philosophy as ‘‘the 
strife of opposites.’’ Taken from the ritual which re-enacted the 
course of the yearly cycle of vegetation in a kind of cosmic vendetta, 
it became the theme of Greek drama: the obligation in the next of 
kin to avenge wrong in a new and often more terrible wrong. 

- Similarly, in later movements, whether in ‘‘barbaric’’ or in 
‘‘civilized’’ situations, it has been the misplacing of obligation by 
prophets like Mohammed or by doctors of the Church in theocratic 
authoritarian ethics which resulted in the conquest of the infidels 
and the inquisition of whoever dared to question. 

Beside authoritarian ethics other methods, according to their 
own exchanged criticisms, have fallen into the misplacing of obli- 
gation or responsibility not without untoward consequences in the 
behavior and spirit of their numerous followers. The instances 
occupy much space in most first books in ethics: the conflict of codi- 
fied duties whose attempted resolution inevitably ends in casuistry 
or else tricks even men like Fichte into a pseudo-heroic inhumanity 
—‘‘If my wife must die by the truth, by the truth she must die,’’ 
the paradox of hedonism, its psychological error, the logical fault 
between the seeking of happiness as such and the seeking of happi- 
ness of others in ‘‘greatest happiness,’’ the paradox of self-reali- 
zation, the vagueness of the Good either as a platonic form or as 
self-realization when tested as a principle leading to suggestions 
as to the method of solving any special moral problem,—to the 
correct placing of obligation in any particular case,—which must 
surely be the criterion as to the validity of any proposed solution 
of the general problem of ethics. 

The complete moral relativist will find in the phrase ‘‘the fal- 
lacy of misplaced obligation’’ an assumption of correct placing of 
moral obligation, an a priori judgment as to the correctness in- 
volved among the initial facts of ethics, i.e., that there is something 
really wrong and something really right quite irrespective of social 
groups—the minimal initial assumption in the subject-matter of 
ethics. But this initial assumption in the facts for inquiry is here 
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written in to a position to be validated and not one taken as true a 
priort. That it is in accord with the moral prejudice of mankind 
is surely not to its disadvantage. As it may appear in the sequel, 
the positive judgments involved in this human ‘‘prejudice’’ are 
perhaps so simple and obvious that only the overlaying of vastly 
complex (because vastly confused)? social situations with their con- 
fused sets of notions or philosophies could hide their correctness. 
It is the all-the-way relativist equally with the a priori absolutist 
who is plainly making a decision before inquiry—or an initial mis- 
reading or abuse of the facts. He is maintaining, since every 
placement of moral obligation is a ‘‘misplacement’’ from an op- 
posing point of view, that there can be no correct placement—i.e., 
no absolutely correct point of view. But obviously this does not 
follow. Moreover, it could only possibly be held at the end and 
not at the beginning or during the process of inquiry. No one 
could possibly say at the outset that there is no discoverable limit 
to the ‘‘misplacement’’ of moral obligation. 

Indeed, there is more to be said in extenuation of an a priori 
position for a moral absolute than for relativity. There is an ini- 
tial honor felt by mankind as due the fulfillment of the sense of 
moral obligation—a ‘‘loyalty to loyalty’’—even though, in our 
belief, it is misplaced. Only it must not be outrageously misplaced 
as in the vast crimes of the perverted vendetta conscience or of the 
‘‘super-race’’ conscience: a conscience having its genesis from an 
evil situation is an evil thing. Yet within limits of humane feeling 
loyalty, before all theory, pays honor to other loyalties; and this 
has led to an absolute regard for moral obligation as such, as though 
it held in itself, irrespective of any inquiry into the general status 
of the field of its genesis, a compass pointing to the norm, as if the 
very sense of moral obligation, before all positive or existential 
judgments, were ‘‘a voice without reply.’’ But it is a positive or 
existential or scientific judgment upon certain relations or proposed 
relations or conditions, or other values in a social field which is the 
valid arbiter of ‘‘the moral call.’’ 

The natural respect for moral responsibility brought it about 
that when, by an easy abstraction of individual intelligence and 
conduct from the social situation in the change from tribal to po- 
litical forms of society, it became obvious to Greek philosophy that 
the free choice of the individual agent is a prime requisite to moral 
obligation, the volition of the moral agent came to be once and for 
all, for philosophers, the nub of ethics, the seat of moral sovereignty. 

1 An ordered social situation could be positively of vast complexity and 


yet it would be morally simple as interactions which move on impulse, after 
reflection has been successfully completed, are ‘‘simple.’’ 
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From Aristotle on, the theory of morals had its nub in the re- 
sponsibility of the individual. Ethics had to do only with acts 
which the individual could avoid and was therefore responsible 
for, and discussion passed to the narrowing in of the object of 
moral judgment from the agent or the act, to the form or content 
of the act, or to its motives, its intention, or its consequences. But 
for all alike the nub of ethics remained the moral responsibility of 
the individual. 

Aristotle recognized, however, that the responsibility of the 
agent of any act is limited, not only by ignorance of the matter and 
physical compulsion but also by psychical coercion.? Psychical 
coercion arises from the social milieu and may be called ‘‘non-vo- 
litional conation.’’ It is immediate influence in a solidarity. It 
is constituted of a continuum of the moral choices of many indi- 
viduals—of all individuals who have been closely or remotely active 
in producing the act in question within one field tension. When 
he comes to special cases or special acts Aristotle is well aware 
that no distinct line can mark off the individual’s responsibility 
—no distinct line can be drawn between what was due to the 
agent’s volition in any special act, and what was due to the con- 
tinuum of the volitions of all individual foci in the social field. 
It is not the theory of morals that centers in the volition of the indi- 
vidual agent or agents centrally responsible on particular occasions. 
It is instead the moral field that has its foci in the free choices of in- 
dividuals. The theory of ethics has its nub not in the separate 
focus but in the field itself and the continuum of volitions arising 
at all its foci. The subject-matter of ethics is not the particular 
moral judgings in sovereign separation. It is, rather, the moral 
field which is always a social field and the continuum of individual 
moral judgments within the moral field. 

Historic individualism has prevented most moralists from seeing 
that the subject making moral judgments can never be the self- 
sufficient individual. Merging with the seeming sovereignty of 
his moral call, there is always a continuum of ‘‘influence’’ con- 
stituted of the continuum of moral judgments of a wide totality 
of individuals in one social situation or solidarity, always given 
for moral inquiry,—moral judgments which in the near or re- 
mote past have had part together in constituting a changing moral 
milieu. That the field of solidarity is focused in the moral ex- 
perience of many individuals and that these foci are the only means 
of moral initiative makes a prime reality of individual respon- 
sibility never to be gainsaid. But in no case is it the burdening 
of the individual with a separating moral sovereignty which pre- 

2 Nicomachean Ethics, Book III, Chap. X, 2, 4. 
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cludes the solidarity of responsibility in one social field. In no 
case does it prevent reason from functioning here in its own right 
in existential or positive judgments; so that it must take on in- 
stead some ‘‘practical’’ use, clear only in the formalism of Kant, 
while, when presented on any other grounds it remains, after the 
best has been done for it, vague and confused. The assessment of 
individual responsibility is a case problem always, to be come at 
always tentatively, sometimes with much definiteness, sometimes 
with little. But it is plainly a set of positive or existential judg- 
ments which determine not only the measure of the responsibility 
of the individual, but also the point of its incidence according to its 
bearing on the order of the social field, or the solution of the prob- 
lems involved. 

It is always within tensional fields that our ideas arise, not 
within individual minds as such. They arise within individual 
minds as foci of tensional fields into which men are born. Atten- 
tion, as a subject of inquiry, should be approached as a field phe- 
nomenon and not as an individual-mind phenomenon, which would 
make it a matter of the focus without the field.* The field where 
ideas arise will be a special science, not just the subject-matter of 
a science. It will be a subject-matter and a body of scientists in 
continuum or it may be a field of simple common-sense life proced- 
ure. In either case it is a many-focused field’ in which the indi- 
vidual scientists or common men are the foci. The tensional field 
is initially vague, but its vagueness is, by virtue of its nature as 
tensional, to be cleared up. Field tension is the primitive fact of 
experience. It is original experience itself. Ideas always arise 
at some focus of a field, i.e., some individual mind. But an idea 
or an hypothesis rises in his mind or stirs his attention only by 
virtue of the fact that he is by his nature a focus of the completely 
universal or cosmic tensional field, and so of certain included spe- 
cial fields; or, to say the same thing in another way, the tensional 
field begins in him or at his focus a process of some special self- 
clarification. "Whenever this occurs a stronger or fainter force of 
belief is immediately called out and with it, according to the im- 
portance of the idea in its widest apprehended reach, a sense of 
obligation to work it out and put it into operation, or, at the very 
least, to pass value judgment upon it. The present writer believes 
that it could be shown that absolutely no case of moral judging 
could fall outside the class of cases defined in this statement. Sup- 
pose the case of the man who ‘‘knows yet does otherwise.’’ He 
knows what is required in his conduct by some moral situation as 


3 The ‘‘field of attention,’’ so-called, is a field in another sense arising 
at a focus of the field in question. It is an objective field. 
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a whole and chooses to do something else. He makes his choice 
under the belief that his conduct will cause good for himself or for 
a part of the whole field, to which part he belongs, while in reality 
only the good of the whole is good for the part. 

It could not be contended, therefore, that the question of ethics 
is begged in the title of this paper in the word ‘‘fallacy’’ in that it 
signifies the reduction a priort of the moral to the positive or merely 
existential; that it implies that moral evil is simply mistakenness. 
Such is by no means the intention. The position is that an exis- 
tential or positive correctness or mistakenness is involved with 
every moral judgment; that a certain policy or proposed act or 
line of action, etc., ete., will be morally good or bad, or a certain 
act or enacted policy or habit or disposition or grace or ugliness 
of personality, etc., etc., is morally good or bad according as it 
will create or continue or make worse some social problem or ac- 
cording as it will create or continue or complete or advance some 
social harmony or unity or according as it has done one or other 
of these things. Whether any one of these things is so or not so 
is a positive or existential judgment on which a moral judgment 
directly hangs. Though moral and positive judgments are fused 
together, they are fused implicatively and so are clearly distin- 
guishable from each other.’ An existential correctness or mistaken- 
ness is involved in every moral judgment. The use of reason is 
the production of correctness in positive judgments. 

With these judgments of correctness or incorrectness moral 
judgment is immediately present by virtue of the inalienable 
valuing aspect of healthy human nature. The incidence of the 
judgment of moral good or right is upon whatever has solved, is 
solving, or will solve any social problem and the judgment of moral 
evil falls upon the opposite of these. Nor does this render all 
moral judgment, nor more generally all value judgment, social 
products any more than it would render all judgments including 
existential or positive judgments social products. If we abstract 
form from content we may say that the contents together with all 
special aspects of form in judgments are social products; but that 
the over-all field-tension which produces and includes the social 
itself is a biological emergent.* 

In a second part of this paper we will observe this theory in a 
little more detail, and relate to it certain events in history. 


4 The present writer has attempted to show that Mead’s thinking in social 
psychology moves directly on all fronts toward this end in opposition, but 
only partial opposition, to his philosophic position. ‘‘The Genius of Prag- 
matic Empiricism,’’ Part II, this JourNaL, Vol. XL (1943), pp. 29-39. 
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II 


In Part I of this paper moral judgment was related to social 
fields and to a positive use of reason in these fields. We shall now 
observe this theory in some more detail and show its bearing on 
certain historical events. A moral judgment will be made only in 
the presence of a problematic situation of larger or smaller extent 
or import. It may be made by a ‘‘disinterested bystander’’ A, 
who is keenly interested in the solution of the problem. ‘‘Disin- 
terested’’ here means ‘‘not emotionally involved in any special part 
of the field. Or it may be made by one, B, thus emotionally in- 
volved and biased by emotion—mistaken in that it would prevent 
the solution of the problem or the ordering of the field, and bad 
because it would destroy more values than it would maintain or 
produce. Or the judgment might be made by one, C, emotionally 
involved in the problem-field, subject to a smaller tension within 
the field which would tend to a partial or bad moral judgment, 
who yet keeps his attention upon the whole field, whose tension is 
more original in his being, so that his feeling moves to sympathy 
with all parts of the field and to interest in the most complete con- 
servation of all its values and goes to the integration of all its 
value judgments. This last is the experienced moral ability of 
individuals in situations where their initiative can be made more or 
less centrally operative at ‘‘ psychological moments.”’ 

For A, B, and C, moral judgments operative in any field in ques- 
tion may be positive existential facts. For B, the value judgments, 
including the moral judgments, of his opponents in a problem-field 
are very real facts since they block the realization of his own value 
judgments. A corporation president may believe that the amount 
of profit his company has made has nothing to do with the rate of 
wages to be paid and, through his emotional condition induced by 
long habit of control, he may regard his judgment to be an intuition 
of a natural law. But labor takes it to be a passional value judg- 
ment and a bad moral judgment but yet a very real fact blocking 
solution or at least blocking realization of labor’s value judgments. 
A and C will consider the value judgments of both sides as very 
real facts to be weighed existentially in the ordering of the field. 
They will judge the moral judgments of others and C will judge 
his own previous judgments to be good or bad according as they 
advance or prevent the order of the field, the solution of the prob- 
lem, the integration of interests. 

The same judgments operate in different connections and with 
different functions. What in one connection is a moral judgment 
may be the subject-matter of an existential judgment in another, 
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as B’s moral judgment may be the matter of an existential judg- 
ment to A (judged to exist in this certain situation) and C’s past 
moral judgment, operating to prevent solution, may be now, even to 
C himself, the matter of an existential judgment (judged to have 
existed and to have operated against unity). Finally the judg- 
ment of A or C that a certain over-all relation among the facts (in- 
eluding the value judgments) in a situation will produce unity is 
at one and the same time a scientific or positive judgment and a 
moral judgment. 

A distinction in kind between normative and positive inquiries 
is a mistaken distinction. The only distinction is that between the 
merely positive (the physical) and the combined positive and 
normative (the realm of values). There could be a valid distinc- 
tion between normative and positive uses of reason only if the 
normative had no subject-matter ; that is, if moral obligation were 
non-empirical or ‘‘pure’’ and intruded on empirical conduct only 
after the ‘‘practical’’ use of reason had been carried through. 
This is, of course, the Kantian formalism, the deduction of a cate- 
gorical imperative from a good will which ‘‘shines by its own 
light,’’—from an ought which is non-empirical or ‘‘pure.’’ There 
is also a special mathematical use of reason from similar non-exis- 
tential bases. Upon such a base normative and normal would be 
the same. Then there would be a distinctive use of reason as 
‘*practical’’ and neither a mistaken nor a correct positive judg- 
ment could affect the clear course of ‘‘practical reason.’’ But in 
real life, purpose, let us say, bad purpose, can break in on a fairly 
well ordered or good field of life, and it does so by causing errors 
in positive, existential thinking. A bad moral judgment will de- 
clare itself and more or less fully believe itself to be the way of 
order in the field in question. But errors in existential judgments 
in social problems are often—probably most often—signs of a will 
—the dominant tension in the individual—out of accord with a 
working social order, or with the inclusive tension. 

It should be kept clearly in. mind that only in Kantian formal- 
ism do normal and normative mean the same thing and this by a 
use. of reason distinct from the factual or positive use. In the 
realm of fact, normative means nothing more than ‘‘involving 
norms some, at least, of which are mistaken.’’ This is a descrip- 
tion of moral judgments just as they are factually or positively. 
Judgments that certain special situations are humanly normal be- 
cause they closely approach social unity or the solution of prob- 
lems of social relations, within the situation are still only tentative 
because, for an over-all reason, they are parts of larger problem- 
atic situations. Circles of life which often approach the normal 
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are broken up in wars. But even if by the impossible one could 
say that a certain situation had achieved the norm and were abso- 
lutely right, this normative judgment would yet be the subject- 
matter of a positive judgment also. Certainly, to say that a judg- 
ment is normative is to make a factual judgment upon it. The 
classification of sciences as positive and normative seems to arise in 
opposition to a metaphysics which limits reality to the physical. 
This opposition seems to hold that, because the normative is some- 
thing other than the physical, it is something other (and a higher | 
level of being) than the factual or positive. But normative, in be- 
ing other than the physical, is of course simply another kind of fact, 
as secondary qualities or tertiary qualities are another kind of fact 
than primary qualities. In a physical problem field judgments 
are simply factual and are either mistaken or correct, but in a 
social field a judgment is usually either both mistaken and, ac- 
cording to its importance, morally wrong, or correct and, again, 
according to its importance, morally right. (It may be that some 
judgments are sheer positive blunders.) The moral quality is 
derived from the norm: the solution of social problems, advance to 
social unity, and from the over-all power of control of attention 
or the power of initiation at the foci of the universal field. The 
ideal, empirical because meaningful and effective, as held over any 
and every case, is completed umty. The advance toward social 
unity should be the scientific motive in the social field. It is a 
moral force. If a certain judgment made by a person focal in a 
field is in an order that will clear up a problem situation in the 
field, and the judgment of another maintains the problem or makes 
it worse, then the social scientist can not only state their existential 
relations within the field but can pronounce the one morally right 
and the other morally wrong. It, of course, follows that not 
even to profess to want the solution of the more inclusive prob- 
lem is to make ‘‘the great refusal.’’ It follows that there is some- 
thing worse than hypocrisy that fools itself. The proposition, 
‘“‘This false value-judgment of X blocks a working arrangement 
of economic or social relation,”’ is at once a positive and a norma- 
tive judgment since the norm is solution. If any situation under 
study is a social situation and any part of it is judged to be out 
of (or in) the order of solution, out of (or in) working order, the 
judgment made is both a positive and a normative judgment. 

It is instructive to remember that primitive common sense was 
a field-consciousness in which there was the utmost confusion about 
all but the existence of foci. The foci were concentrations of 
cosmic force and social force, not distinguished from each other. 
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A man was a concentration of mana strong or weak according to 
his social importance. Any place of importance to the tribe was 
also a concentration of mana—the more important humanly the 
deeper the concentration. There were foci advantageous and foci 
disadvantageous to the whole and these were the first points of the 
incidence of moral responsibility. The volition or activity of the 
individual was vaguely apprehended. Merely the locus and not 
the agent was the question for the treatment of evil. The field 
might focus itself disadvantageously upon a stick or a spear or 
upon a human being who killed another by accident. This did not 
appear to the foremost minds of Greece as a silly superstition. 
Pericles and Protagoras debated through a whole day as to whether 
in a certain accident, a man or a spear was the bearer of the guilt 
of bloodshed. Plato’s Laws provide for the trial of animals or 
inanimate objects and for their death or banishment if found 
guilty. This attitude fixed upon courts of law down even to modern 
times, and the development in courts of law is seen slowly moving 
from the locus to the agent as the point of the incidence of re- 
sponsibility: a log upon which a man fell and was injured was 
‘‘innocent’’ but one which fell upon a man was ‘‘deodand’’ and 
must be destroyed. ; 

But progress in ethical thought among Greek dramatists and 
Hebrew prophets was swifter and vastly earlier than in law courts 
or indeed in moral philosophy. Near to primitive common sense 
as they were, the Greek dramatists refused to follow philosophy 
away from the social and indeed cosmic field attitude of tradition. 
The manistic field—‘‘Phusis,—is all in all,’’ said Euripides, and 
the operation of the individual mind in abstraction will not do: 
**In vain men try to teach the evil to be changed to good.’’ There 
was working itself out the conception of the reconstruction of a 
social field or situation and of the individual’s responsibility within 
that field. The Hebrew prophets and the Greek dramatists were 
eagerly working out social problems of their times. They were 
solving problems in the field of positive social existence—problems 
of social science. In the primitive conception of ‘‘uncleanness”’ 
as superindividual evil—an evil field (social and cosmic) there 
were confused together several categories of evil: (1) natural evil 
falling out of the physical world, (2) accidental evils which men 
enact and which would be moral evil if done by intent; (3) evils 
which the individual agent could not avoid which came by psychical 
coercion upon him in a field of which he is a focus, not to be sepa- 
rated in its operation from (4) the moral evil of Aristotle, what 
the individual. could have avoided. 


5Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Vol. I, p. 446. 
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Sophocles excluded (1) but (2), (3), and (4) are present to- 
gether in the ‘‘sin of Oedipus.’’ The power of Oedipus Rex is the 
force of the paradox of Oedipus and Jocasta, characters drawn in 
moral grandeur who yet are ‘‘wholly steeped in sin.’’ Aeschylus 
and Euripides exclude (1) and (2) but maintained the moral field 
in which (3) and (4) are operating together. It could be shown 
that this is the position of western common sense maintained 
against the different efforts of philosophy and the intellectual tra- 
dition to ‘‘clear up the contradiction.’’ The contradiction in com- 
mon-sense morals is that no one can avoid sin yet everyone is re-— 
sponsible for his sin. In the field conception of ethics this paradox 
is immediately resolved. 

The Hebrew prophets clearly and consciously excluded magic 
and ritual and put in their place, in order to fufill the demands 
of the tensional field of their national and international experi- 
ence, the operative arrangements in the fields involved. They ar- 
rived straightway at an ethics of the integration of interests: the 
exclusion of strife (the sword to be beaten into the plowshare and 
the spear into the pruning-hook) by means of justice or correct 
arrangements. Existential judgments led to their conception of 
the norm as social unity. The Greek dramatists solved similar 
problems. Both Aeschylus and Euripides make new placings of 
obligation in proposed methods of solving the social problems in- 
volved. Aeschylus in the Agamemnon trilogy placed obligation, 
not on the next of kin to commit a new wrong as in the mother- 
murder of Orestes or, in another part of the world, in the murder 
of his uncle by the Prince of Denmark. The obligation to amend _ 
wrong is placed upon courts of law. Euripides, in the Bacchae, 
as a thinker in the New Orphism of the time, places the obligation 
upon the political leader to assume for a whole people the solvent 
spirit of the one-time Athenian democracy, source of Athenian cul- 
ture.© In these works the existential moral and political situa- 
tions were put forth with that tremendous dramatic force which 
was operative in the situations which the Greek and Hebrew peo- 
ples had lived or were living through, and the consequent moral 
judgments moved the tongues of their prophets and dramatists to 
the most sublime eloquence that the ears of man have heard. 

There was not present the abstract and individualistic methods 
of ethics against which the field concept could have become a self- 
conscious ethical theory or something not unlike the ethics of James 
and Perry would have arrived twenty-five centuries earlier. Only 


6 For the argument for this interpretation, see the writer’s A Philosophy 
for Liberalism, pp. 53-60, esp. p. 57. 
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this ancient ethics plainly moved upon a directive within the na- 
ture of man. 

It is not possible to exclude a reasonable and generous directive 
in human nature. The reflective life itself is our directive. It is 
the experienced tension of the universal field. We are, when not 
perverted in confused and evil situations, problem-solvers by na- 
ture and of natural sympathy or solidarity. But this directive 
has shown its natural force only when men have turned from tra- 
ditional partial placing of obligation or from placing it upon ab- 
stractions, and have centered their interest in the solution of 
present social problems. An immediate grasp of the Good as social 
unity has issued naturally to those who have felt the force of moral 
obligation in the sufferings of their peoples demanding the solu- 
tion of the social problems of their times. At all times on every 
countryside and in wider national and international fields there 
has been ready acclaim of the spiritual wisdom of the just who have 
gone directly to the solution of social problems—to a ‘‘vision’’ or 
idea whose implementation would exclude some enormity from the 
social scene. The wise nurse often quiets the children’s quarrel 
simply by rightly arranging matters among them. Under such 
wisdom the selfish demand is early self-checked. But solution 
usually implies the coercion of the part within the order of the 
whole and the exclusion of whatever is foreign to its order. 

Unsophisticated, log-cabin statesmen like Lincoln have by- 
passed the whole history of individualistic movements of thought 
and action and have worked out directly the arrangements of 
union. The mind of John Bright, through his family connection 
with the milling industry, got involved in laissez faire economics, 
but, neglecting his private interests life-long, his life conduct and 
his speeches were bent upon the solution of the problems of un- 
equal justice. John Dewey’s life is centrally in this connection, 
and his critical attitude to philosophic sophistication is tempered 
and transformed to intellectual sympathy by his deep awareness 
of a spiritual working through the ages of philosophic sophistication 
toward inclusive observation, empiricism, and the instrumental use 
of reason to achieve the social or moral good. 


Bruce W. BrRoTHERSTON 
Turts COLLEGE 
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IDEAL KNOWLEDGE DEFINES REALITY: WHAT WAS 
' TRUE IN “IDEALISM’’ 


WISH to summarize the argument. in advance. Imperfect 
I knowledge, such as ours, seems to imply a non-coincidence of 
things as known and things as they are, of ‘‘reality’’ and known 
reality. Yet reality, so far as simply not known, is useless as a 
standard of knowledge. The standard must be furnished by in- 
ternal characteristics of knowledge, such as consistency, clarity, - 
certainty. ‘The ideal of these qualities gives the definition of ‘‘per- 
fect’’ knowledge. This definition does not presuppose ‘‘reality’’ 
as a standard, hence it can, without circularity, provide a defi- 
nition of reality. This definition is: ‘‘the real is whatever is con- 
tent of knowledge ideally clear and certain.’’ Knowing reality, 
or knowing things as they are, then becomes knowing that is in 
conformity with ideal knowing; or, whose objects as known coin- 
cide with the contents of ideal knowing. The truth of ‘‘ideal- 
ism,’’ thus formulated, has been obscured hitherto by some in- 
valid, but commonly alleged, corollaries, such as that ideal knowl- 
edge must be timeless, without contingency, passivity, or proba- 
bility; that it must enjoy all possible satisfaction and value as 
actual; that its objects are ‘‘inert’’ ideas (Berkeley), rather than 
self-active and concrete individuals; that all coherent ideas are 
true; that the idealist must argue from an ‘‘ego-centric predica- 
ment.’’ These and other misunderstandings must be cleared away 
before the doctrine can be evaluated objectively. So far, the 
summary. 

We human beings know that there are many things which we 
do not know, that ‘‘reality’’ is more extensive than our knowledge. 
But it seems that, in this comparison, both terms must somehow 
become known. How can one step outside the circle of one’s knowl- 
edge in order to see that this ‘‘outside’’ is a larger circle? 

Part of the answer is easy to give. We find inconsistencies and 
reversals in our opinions, and also vagueness, uncertainty, doubt. 
Our beliefs can be true only if there is something determinate 
which we do believe; and so far as there is contradiction, vague- 
ness, and uncertainty in our beliefs they lack something as be- 
liefs. Thus we may surmise that the distinction between what 
we know and reality expresses an awareness of the possibility (or 
actuality) of beliefs more perfect than ours. We are contrasting 
the content of our half-beliefs with what would be (or perhaps 
is) the content of beliefs ideally clear, consistent, and certain. 
When we say, we need further empirical evidence, we are saying, 
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we need the materials for more perfect belief. ‘‘Seeing is believ- 
ing,’’ and it is more unadulterated believing than any acceptance 
of indirect testimony. Certainty free from qualification is possible 
only if the thing itself is directly and clearly present to us with 
the character we impute to it. In so far as it is thus present, we 
can not doubt it—otherwise doubt is always possible, even though 
this potential doubt, which is actual uncertainty, may be repressed 
below the level of consciousness. 

We may, if we wish, restrict the word ‘‘belief’’ to those grada- 
tions of taking-for-true which fall short of complete evidence and 
complete certainty, ie., absolute knowledge. Nevertheless, such 
complete evidence and certainty remain the ideal of all the grada- 
tions. (Probability is not excluded from the ideal, provided prob- 
ability is something objective—for example, a frequency, which 
can be certainly apprehended by some conceivable mind.) Now 
it is this ideal belief or knowledge which defines ‘‘reality,’’ and 
herein, I think, is a great discovery of ‘‘idealistic’’ philosophy. 
The imperfections of human knowledge can be stated without com- 
paring the known with the ‘‘real’’; but not without comparing, 
at least implicitly, defective with perfect knowledge. 

Unfortunately, the classic definition of perfect knowledge as 
‘‘omniscience,’’ or knowledge of all things, seems to imply a prior 
reference to all existence or reality, as the standard by which the 
meaning of cognitive perfection is to be identified. But this diffi- 
culty is easily avoided by speaking rather of knowledge ideally 
consistent, clear, and certain. ‘‘The content of ideal knowledge,’’ 
thus defined, will furnish the definition of reality. It is not that 
the ideal knower (whom I shall call God) knows all things, but 
that the phrase ‘‘all things’’ simply means whatever the ideal 
knower knows. And this ideality consists (to repeat) in internal 
characteristics like certainty, not in a relation external to God 
between things ‘‘as they are’’ and as they appear to God. Rather, 
‘‘things as they are’’ is merely a verbal alternative for ‘‘contents 
of the ideal knowledge.’’ After all, when we human beings use 
the phrase ‘‘all things,’’ or ‘‘the universe,’’ we can mean nothing 
unless, in some vague way, even we are aware of all things. Now 
a clear version of such awareness would have reality itself as simply 
its own content. Thus reality, as additional to knowledge and its 
contents, is superfluous; but a knowledge ideally related to its con- 
tents is necessary. Such is the thesis of this paper. 

I wish above all to remove certain misunderstandings of the 
thesis, misunderstandings for which idealists themselves were 
largely responsible, and through which their discovery has been 
sadly obscured. 
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(1) First misunderstanding. Ideal knowledge, definitive of 
reality, is not knowledge ‘‘from the standpoint of eternity.’’ To 
so regard it is a natural but fatal error. Our human knowledge 
is not made imperfect by the fact that we do not know all events 
‘‘in a single now,’’ nor yet as links in a chain of necessities. Since 
certainty is the presence of what is meant, it would be a contra- 
diction for the future, in its detailed completeness, to be a matter 
of present certainty. It is tempting to reply, Ah, but events which 
we call future may to ideal knowledge be neither present nor ~ 
future in the temporal sense, but eternally present. The tempta- 
tion is to be resisted. Whatever is content of an eternal or im- 
mutable knowledge is itself eternal and immutable; for if any item 
in a system changes, the system is not unchanged. Moreover, we 
(and even more so, God) are agents as well as spectators, and if 
the how of our future actions existed now or eternally, then we 
should have no freedom as to this how, and the idea of creation as 
the contingent actualization of potency would be meaningless for 
us. Freedom consists in present indeterminacy as to future ac- 
tion, and if ideal knowledge excludes such indeterminacy, then 
God can have no freedom, and must be less creative than we seem 
to be. On this path arise numerous absurdities and contradictions 
by which theology has been brought into shameful discredit. 
(Royce’s great failure resulted chiefly from this cause.) Our im- 
perfection in knowledge of the future lies, not in its leaving details 
unspecified, but in its failure to exhibit clearly how far and in 
what respects the future is determinate and how far indeterminate. 
For, of course, it is far from completely indeterminate, since that 
would be chaos, and would destroy all difference between near and 
remote futures, and, therefore, any idea of temporal order. Ideal 
knowledge would see, with absolute certainty, how far the future 
is limited in its potentialities, while yet free within these limits. 
(As previously stated, probability so far as objective or belonging 
to the content of knowledge, and therefore itself certainly and 
clearly knowable, is not excluded from ideal knowledge.) Would 
then God be in doubt what to believe concerning the future? On 
the contrary, he would know without doubt how far belief is in 
order and how far there is nothing to believe, since there is no 
determinate object or content. Details of the future are for the 
future, not for the present. Infinitely less are they for eternity. 
This God would know and be quite clear about. 

The familiar argument that perfect knowledge can learn noth- 
ing new is ambiguous. Perfect knowledge learns nothing new 
about what is already determinate; but it-comes to know new facts 
as new determinate objects come into being, i.e., come before it as 
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contents. Fully determinate is only the past, down to the present. 
As Peirce said, the past is the sum of accomplished facts: time is 
objective modality, the union of the actual past with the potential 
future. I have shown elsewhere that there is no contradiction in 
supposing details of the past to be fully clear in present aware- 
hess, since past in the temporal sense can be defined without any 
implication of absence from present awareness or present actual- 
ity, whereas future can not be thus defined. I have also shown 
that the doctrine is compatible with the law of excluded middle 
regarding truth values, and with the identical proposition, What 
will be will be. The future is not simply what will-be, but also 
what may-or-may-not-be. It is the objectively vague—that whose 
degree of indefiniteness is, to ideal knowledge, definitely given. 

(2) Second misunderstanding. Ideal knowledge does not mean 
ideal fulfilment of all desires, actualization of all possible values, 
or any other ground of unlimited optimism. There are incon- 
sistent desires and incompatible possibilities of value, and it was 
only by a non-sequitur that idealists identified the cognitive ideal 
with the general ideal of values. To know all individually de- 
terminate, that is, non-future, facts, and all future possibilities as 
possibilities, is by no means to enjoy all possible satisfactions. 
The merely cognitive ideal of knowing the given clearly and surely 
would indeed be satisfied; but suppose what is given is ugly or 
painful, as much of human history must be to any clear-sighted 
spectator! The cognitive ideal is abstract, it is not the concrete 
object of desire, as any but a philosopher would be likely to see. 
Inconsistency and unclarity of belief are not the only evils or causes 
of evil, and their absence would not amount to all good. 

(3) The doctrine does not mean that truth is merely coherence. 
Truth is coherence and clarity, but clarity in a radical sense not 
adequately suggested by such expressions as ‘‘clear ideas.’’ It is 
experience or awareness that must be clear, and no conceivable 
awareness can consist solely of ideas, if by that is meant aware- 
ness of universals. There must always be awareness of instances 
of universals, and these, with imperfect minds, are always un- 
clearly given. Truth (other than purely general, philosophic) is 
elarity and distinctness, not just in ideas, but in awareness of 
events as illustrating ideas. Truth concerning events is ‘‘corre- 
spondence’’ of awareness with its contents, not just harmony of 
ideas with ideas. Nor does the harmony guarantee the correspond- 
ence. Hence God’s knowledge of truth must include an empirical 
element of direct intuition of events in their details; it must be 
knowledge by percepts, not by concepts alone. However, in God, 
correspondence with contents is guaranteed by his perceptual 
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clarity and distinctness, or it just 1s this clarity and distinctness. 
The thing itself by its own evidence conforms the divine mind to 
its character. This leads to the criticism of the fourth misunder- 
standing. . 

(4) Ideal knowledge is not ‘‘impassive’’ or wholly ‘‘active’’ 
knowledge, which ‘‘makes’’ its objects and is in no sense made by 
them. To perceive is to be given form by an object, as the realists 
have well insisted. To say that our ‘‘being’’ is our presence to 
God is the same as to say that our being is our act of modifying the 
divine awareness. Ideal knowledge is as truly ideal passivity as 
it is ideal activity. Kant is one of the many thinkers who unwit- 
tingly exhibit the ruinous effects of the contrary assumption. 
Royce fell into this trap, when he termed God ‘‘will,’’ that is, sheer 
action. His grandiose attempt to justify evil was the result. 
Again, when Berkeley spoke of his ‘‘ideas’’ as ‘‘inert,’’ he un- 
knowingly revealed that such ideas are not what is perceived. 
What is perceived is either universal, and then we must ask in what 
instance it is perceived, or it is particular, and the particular in- 
volves self-activity—for as Peirce and Whitehead keep pointing 
out, nothing external can wholly determine the particular or 
unique. Particularity and partial self-determination logically 
coincide. 

(5) Our doctrine (it will already have been seen) does not 
mean that the object of knowledge is a mere idea, even a divine idea. 
An idea is a meaning, and a meaning does not mean itself. The 
real is what is given to God, content of his awareness, but what is 
given is not just the givenness itself, is not a mere state or adjec- 
tive of the divine subject or substance, but a world of individuals 
other than, though not apart from or unpresented to, God. True, 
the being of these individuals is their presence to God, but it is 
their presence to him, and therefore their being, not just his pres- 
ence to himself or just his being. Also, as remarked above, the 
individuals’ presence to God is partly self-determined. Thus the 
doctrine has nothing to do with epistemological solipsism, accord- 
ing to which direct experience discloses no active individual save 
the one having the experience. Rather, experience is social and 
plural and objective, being the givenness of indwiduals to other 
indwwiduals. Thus we are never (save in a limited and here not 
relevant sense) in the ‘‘ego-centri¢ predicament,’’ for all experi- 
ence has a measure of altruism, of participation in the life or ac- 
tivity of others. The ideal knower is simply the one able to par- 
ticipate fully and clearly in all beings present to him, these being 
the same as all that exist. For, as the absolutely unknown to any 
being is nothing for that being, so our recognition that there is 
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more than we know is the same as our recognition that what we 
know we know imperfectly, and, by the same token, perfect knowl- 
edge defines the reality of its and our universe. 

I wish now to touch upon five objections to this doctrine. One 
objection is that it might be more cautious or more intelligible to 
define reality as the limiting case of the contents of more and more 
coherent and clarified, yet still human, experience. I reply that 
we can not reasonably suppose that there are things only so far 
as human beings know them, even if we project this knowledge into 
the future and the possible. The world is older than man, and is 
more complex than his knowledge is capable of being. Also, to 
define reality as how things would appear to us if we were clear 
and certain is to define the is in terms of the might be, and this 
shift of modality is a paradox, if not a downright contradiction. 
Then, too, there seem obviously to be insuperable limits to human 
progress in clarity. Imagine knowing clearly what it feels like to 
be a butterfly, or a dinosaur, and while thus knowing, remaining. a 
human being! Yet surely a butterfly does, and a dinosaur did, 
feel in its own definite way. Such clarity as we have concerning it 
seems to imply that inexorably. 

A second objection is that reality might be defined as the sys- 
tem of causally connected items, including our experiences, but not 
constituted solely by experiences and not itself as a whole an ex- 
perience. This, however, presupposes the idea of causal connec- 
tion, and therefore confronts us with Hume’s problem of the basis 
of induction. Whitehead has, I think, shown that Hume can be 
answered, but only by treating causal coherence as a psychic and 
esthetic affair,! so that we are brought back to experience as essen- 
tial to reality. Further, the psychic account of causal order re- 
quires a supreme psyche to codrdinate the acts of ‘‘decision”’ 
(Whitehead, but the same idea is in Peirce, Bergson, etc.) of lesser 
psyches, or experient subjects. These decisions are potentially 
anarchic to an unlimited extent, except for the universal influence 
of a supreme or divine decision. The point of the divine decision 
is not simply that it is right, while the others left to themselves 
would be wrong, but that it and it alone is cosmic and the same for 
all. All decision, even divine, is partly arbitrary (there are many 
wrong but also many right solutions of practical problems, as of 
the problem of traffic rules, which side of the road is to be driven 
upon, ete.). But whereas a mere multiplicity of arbitrary de- 
cisions is chaos, a multiplicity of arbitrary decisions can be com- 

1 This is admitted by William James (see ‘‘The Experience of Activity’’ 


in Essays in Radical Empiricism). I fail to see that radical empiricism solves 
the problem of truth without benefit of idealism. 
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paratively ordered (absolute order is a mere limiting conception), 
provided there is one such decision which irresistibly and univer- 
sally imposes limits upon the arbitrariness of the others. The 
resulting cosmic order will, in certain respects, be arbitrary too, 
but still an order, because (within limits) cosmically uniform. 
Now an ideally clear mind, essential to the reality of what it knows, 
will have the power to limit the disorder among its presented con- 
tents, even though, as has been said, these are partly self-deter- 
mined. Such limitation of disorder will be an aspect of the clarity 
postulated; for chaos can not be clearly experienced. Absolute 
order can not be experienced either, for it would be the absence of 
individual realities, of anything to experience. 

It is not really a paradox that the contents should be subject to 
control, and yet self-active. Their being is their reception into 
the divine experience; but this being would not be theirs and there 
would be nothing to receive were they not partly self-active (in- 
wardly self-determined, externally undetermined) particulars. 
They submit to partial control because they want to be, and they 
can not be except within an ordered and adequately inclusive 
experience. Their self-feeling is their feeling of contributing to 
each other as members of the living deity, by whose will they are 
all influenced so far as necessary to insure mutual relevance, and 
by whose appreciation their value is summed into a total good just 
that much greater because they have entered into it. 

This brings us to a third objection: that the evil in the world 
contradicts the postulate of an ideal world-mind. But we have 
seen that the contents of the ideal knowing must be self-active. So 
far as self-active, what they make of themselves and of each other 
is their responsibility. It can not be God’s, unless it can be said 
that less evil would probably have resulted had he fixed the limits 
of their self-activity otherwise, and even then it must also be true 
that the hypothetical probability of less evil is not balanced by 
a probability of less good to the same or a greater extent. And 
it seems evident that the extent of possible good is determined 
partly by the degree of self-activity, that is, the depth of indi- 
viduality, allotted to the contents, and that the extent of possible 
evil also varies directly with the same factor. Thus the demand 
that there be no risk of evil and at the same time abundant oppor- 
tunity of good is probably nonsensical, and hence the fact of evil 
does not establish a counter-argument against the theistic ex- 
planation of reality. Nor does this explanation cancel human 


responsibilities. For we are not wholly determined by divine 
decision. 
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A fourth objection to the idealistic theory is that it is the func- 
tion of knowledge to adjust itself to the real, not to bring it into 
being, such adjustment implying a prior reality or object. Now 
I have already granted much of this. As ideally passive, God does 
adjust himself to what is present to him. He does not ‘‘make’”’ it 
in the sense of deciding its nature wholly on his own initiative. 
He allows it, within limits, to decide its own nature as divinely 
apprehended content. Also, since God has a past, and the past is 
determined once for all, therefore in now knowing a past event 
God simply preserves a content already constituted, a reality tem- 
porily prior to and independent of his present, though not his 
past, awareness. Admitting all this, we must still insist that ex- 
perience on the whole supports the principle that to be is to be 
known. The enjoyment of friendship, the réle of mutuality of 
experiences, the effect upon us of praise and blame, and of the 
belief that we shall be remembered after our death—these are some 
of the ways in which our sense of really existing draws tribute from 
our awareness of being known. Even a tiny child feels how nearly 
inseparable is his own being and its reflection in the awareness 
of other human persons. How much more literally and completely 
ean reflection in God’s ideally sympathetic, that is, completely 
clear, appreciations constitute our reality! To be is to have value 
(including disvalue), for valueless being could not be the object of 
any interest, any attention, any meaning. But there is no con- 
ceivable interpersonal identity of value, such as can measure and 
constitute value as a public fact, unless it be the self-identity of 
an ideally appreciative personality. 

A fifth objection may be put as a dilemma. Either we know 
the divine awareness, and then why are we not ourselves as 
omniscient as it is? or if we do not know it, then how can it ex- 
plain our knowledge that there is more than we know? Naturally, 
one must reply by saying that in some sense we know the divine 
awareness and in some sense not. Or, we know the divine clear- 
ness unclearly. Thus the same idea, that of clearness, through its 
positive and negative aspects, or its gradations, defines both our 
ignorance and that of which we are (partly) ignorant. 

I shall now sum up the advantages, or some of them, of this form 
of the theistic account of reality. 

(a) The account gives unconstrained expression to the impossi- 
bility that an ideally clear and certain awareness could distinguish 
between what is and what is given to it, whereas other accounts 
imply that there must be such a distinction, and hence that an 
ideally clear experience would, paradoxically, undergo an in- 
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vincible illusion from which we confused creatures are able to free 
ourselves. 


(b) The account gives a positive definition of ‘‘reality’’ in 
terms of something known, namely, the internal characters of 
knowledge, whereas other views either fail to give a positive defi- 
nition, or imply that the universe depends upon the human mind. 

(c) It relates us to reality by a known type of relation, that of 
mutual sympathetic participation. The propositions: ‘‘We feel 
ourselves parts of an inclusive whole’’ and ‘‘ We feel ourselves pres- 
ent to an ideal sympathy’’ differ in this, that we know what 
sympathy (including its ideal) is and how we can be related to it, 
but we do not know either what an inclusive wholeness not con- 
stituted by sympathy could be or how we could be related to it. 
Remember that the whole, or reality, must contain our feelings. 
Now a whole containing a number of feelings of diverse subjects is, 
in direct experience (the source of all meanings), illustrated only 
by certain phenomena of sympathy. How it is thus illustrated, 
Peirce, Fechner, Whitehead, and others have explained.” 


2 The doctrine presented in this paper is the same as Whitehead’s, except 
so far as his affirmation, ‘‘The truth itself is nothing else than how the com- 
posite natures of the organic actualities of the world obtain adequate repre- 
sentation in the divine nature’’ (Process and Reality, Ch. 1, § 5), is compro- 
mised, not to say contradicted, by his contention that even in God 
objectification is ‘‘abstract,’’ omits something, or ‘‘transmutes’’ the thing ob- 
jectified. I suspect this mars his system, if insisted upon. Also, it seems 
quite unnecessary for God to take a hand twice over in the determination of 
reality, once in influencing its self-determining, and then in influencing how 
much of its concreteness is ‘‘immortalized’’ as the past objectified in him. 
What is not so immortalized is still something that happened, and so there 
are two pasts, that which is given in present (divine) actuality, and that which 
is not. But this latter, by Whiteheadian principles, is absolutely unknow- 
able and meaningless, so far as I can see. Why not say that God’s influence 
upon the self-determining of the thing to be objectified takes care of any 
requirements needed to make it possible that it be concretely, fully objecti- 
fied? If even God knows the concrete abstractly, wherein is his superiority? 
And does not ‘‘truth’’ remain a sort of super-God, unexplained in the system, 
thus construed? All this is, of course, but the beginning of a potentially long 
and complicated argument. I wish here to admit that in my controversy with 
Professors 8. L. Ely and H. 8. Fries concerning the ‘‘religious availability 
of Whitehead’s God’? (Jour. of Liberal Religion, Vol. V, 1943, pp. 55 ff., 96 ff.; 
Ethics, Vol. LIII, 1943, pp. 219 ff.) I took insufficient account of Whitehead’s 
intention to apply the ‘‘abstract’’ view of objectification to God. Even so, 
if I could see sense in the resulting view of God, I could see some religious 
sense. But I question if the system permits or requires such limitation upon 
omniscience. 

That Immanuel Kant omitted the idealistic argument for God from his 
allegedly exhaustive list of three arguments is curious, since the beginnings 
of this argument are obvious in his own system. He almost says, things as 
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(d) The account provides a solution of the problem of induc- 
tion, which some competent logicians, including even Russell, have 
admitted is otherwise not very satisfactorily dealt with. An ideally 
clear mind, essential to the being of what it knows, will obviously 
have the power and the will to limit the disorder among its pre- 
sented contents. 

(e) Among the indications in experience that the sense of a 
reality transcending our knowledge is the feeling of our presence 
to a wholly transparent sympathy are intuitions and sentiments 
commonly called religious. But even the most secular among us, 
especially when we are at our best, have a feeling of contributing 
to some permanent and common good. Without this feeling, one 
act must seem to us as reasonable as any other, since the rational 
judgment of acts refers to the good on the whole and in the long 
run. Now how can human individuals, destined as they are for 
death, not only individually but, as it seems, collectively, racially, 
and lacking any but the most fitful and incomplete awareness of 
each other’s values, or even of their own past values—how can such 
as these serve any inclusive, permanent, common good, unless there 
be a God whose unitary, sympathetic, and deathless awareness, in- 
capable of forgetting, derives value from our momentary and frag- 
mented welfare ? | 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Language and Myth. Ernst Cassmrer. Translated by Susanne K. 
Langer. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 1946. 
(Originally published in German as Number VI of Studien der 
Bibliotek Warburg under the editorship of Fritz Saxl.) x 
+103 pp. $2.00. 


In this readable translation by Professor Langer of one of Cas- 
sirer’s earlier studies in the philosophy of symbolism, the subject 
is somewhat more restricted than the title might suggest, but the 
treatment is characteristic. There is the same liberal, even profuse, 
appeal to anthropological and historical materials, the same tech- 
nique of reviewing and sympathetically stating other answers to 
the problems under consideration, the same facile erudition. Cas- 


they really are coincide with things as given to an ‘‘intellectual’’ or divine 
intuition. If there be no such intuition, then appearances, with nothing that 
appears, must be all in all; which Kant himself says would be absurd. That 
he does not affirm, as positively conceivable, a divine or adequate intuition is 
due to his dogma that adequate intuition must be wholly active or impassive, 
and to his allegedly demonstrated conclusion that it must be non-temporal. 
But be adequate intuition conceivable or no, his system requires that it exist. 
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sirer’s capacity for employing empirical data both to educe and to 
test philosophic hypotheses is often impressive in a purely methodo- 
logical sense, and it shows up clearly in this little book. 

Though he here concentrates on the two ‘‘symbolic forms’’ of 
myth and language, Cassirer begins by emphasizing that all sym- 
bolic forms—myth, language, art, science—are to be understood 
not as attempts to reproduce or measure objects antecedently given 
but (generalizing Kant) as forces ‘‘each of which produces and 
posits a world of its own’’ (p. 8). Sometimes (and here the accent 
seems to be rather different) he calls the symbolic forms ‘‘ ways 
of seeing’’ or ‘‘perspectives’’ (p. 11). The close affinity between 
language and myth he determines on the basis of genetic considera- 
tions in the case of both the race and the individual. When he 
groups ‘‘linguistic’’ and mythical thinking together in one cate- 
gory and opposes them to ‘‘logical’’ or ‘‘theoretical’’ thinking, it is 
usually not language as such that he is speaking of but ‘‘pri- 
mordial’’ or anthropologically rudimentary language. Theoretical 
ideation compares, concatenates, and systematizes experience, while 
mythico-linguistic ideation concentrates and intensifies experience, 
losing itself in the intuition of sheer immediacy. Mythmaking and 
primordial language are roots from which the other symbolic forms, 
including discursive language, spring. The latter are freer and 
higher forms, but the values of the primordial mythical perspective 
are preserved in the development of art and of language as a vehicle 
of art. 

The problem that keeps recurring to the reader of Cassirer’s 
treatment of language is how ‘‘language’’ stands in relation to the 
other symbolic forms, since for him it is one species of symbolic 
form and is not identical with ‘‘symbolism.’’ One feels that Cas- 
sirer’s symbolic forms can not all be symbolic forms in the same 
sense; that language is not parallel to the others but is only the 
ingredient by the manipulation of which the others sustain and 
develop themselves. This difficulty is partly lessened when it is 
realized that Cassirer inclines to think of language in terms of 
symbolic activity rather than symbolic structure, and of languages 
as specific instruments of communication and expression rather 
than as ordered bodies of symbols. Thus ‘‘language’’ is sound- 
making and word-making, and this is parallel to myth-making and 
theory-making. But even if one is satisfied with this kind of paral- 
lelism, the difficulty persists in another way. For the symbolic 
forms are held to be ‘‘ perspectives,’’ and it is not easy to see how 
word-making can be a perspective in the same sense as theory-mak- 


ing, or how language and myth are comparable in the sense that 
myth and theory are. ; 
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This is not the place adequately to contest Cassirer’s emphases 
on myth and language as essentially modes of teleological striving, 
as manifestations of an ‘‘‘impulse of symbolic formulation’’ (p. 
88). In his opposition to crude empiricism and to copy-theories he 
insists that language has a ‘‘productive and constructive rather 
than a merely reproductive function’’ (An Essay on Man, p. 1381), 
and that language-activity is to be understood as determined not 
by ‘‘independent entities’’ but by ‘‘human interests and purposes’’ 
(ibid., p. 184). But granted the significance of Cassirer’s critical 
analyses and the value of his type of functional approach (and 
allowing for the power of the Kantian influence) it is strange to find 
that an emphasis so faithfully anthropological should be so thor- 
oughly anthropocentric. Language and myth as behavioral re- 
sponses rather than as mere impulses are all but ignored. The 
conception of a natural setting in which the symbolic forms reflect 
adaptation and grappling plays no rdéle. Instead we find that 
language and myth reflect an ‘‘inner process,’’ spring from a ‘‘basic 
mental activity,’’ and are ‘‘resolutions of an inner tension, the 
representation of subjective impulses and excitations in definite 
objective forms and figures’’ (p. 88). The world does not, pre- 
sumably, make an impact on man; it simply touches off his powers. . 

The positive values in Cassirer’s work do not need to be cited. 
They are sufficiently well known, and Mrs. Langer has contributed 
to their dissemination. LB 


The Good and the Clever. A. D. Linpsay. (Founders’ Memorial 
Lecture, Gorton College, 1945.) Cambridge: At the University 
Press. New York: Macmillan Company. 1945. 28 pp. 50 
cents. 


This essay is a homely little work which would be judged almost 
naive by our cleverer ‘‘thinkers.’’ It is wholly unpretentious, and 
it is wholly unoriginal. Yet it has a refreshing fineness which is 
better than cleverness, and an unabashed honesty and directness 
which go with wisdom. The Master of Balliol feels no constraint 
in speaking respectfully of Mr. Walter Lippmann’s remark about 
the ‘‘primitive intuition from which the whole democratic view of 
life is derived.’’ And he discusses approvingly Kant’s insight that 
the moral will is a universal will whose purpose is to do justice, 
i.e., to act in accordance with a principle which is applicable to 
every man. He does so, however, without adopting the jargon of 
the schools and, which is more difficult, without adopting the high 
moral tone which seems necessary to most Americans when they 
are discussing a serious subject. 
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It has been the custom in modern philosophy to divorce ‘‘ra- _ 
tionality’’ from conduct or practice and to apply the adjective 
‘‘rational’’ to the understanding alone. Following Hume the 
opinion has commonly been held that there is no such thing as a 
rational will as such. In matters of conduct, reason is the slave of 
the passions, although, as Professor Laird has pointed out, this does 
not imply that it must be their dupe. Our ends themselves may be 
good or they may be bad; but in either case they are not ‘‘rational.”’ 
Cleverness in practical affairs thus consists wholly in shrewd ap- 
praisal of what you want and the means to its realization. But 
since the will itself is an effect of the passions, even conduct essayed 
‘in the light’’ of an understanding of consequences can not be 
said to be ‘‘rational.’’ For there is nothing in the clever calcu- 
lations of the understanding which can compel the will to take 
them into account. 

Lord Lindsay, following Kant, desires to restore that usage 
which would permit us to speak of a will as ‘‘rational,’’ although 
perhaps in not quite the same sense in which we would speak of 
theoretical understanding as rational. A rational will is not nec- 
essarily one which acts from reason, but it is one which acts in 
accordance with reason. It is an attitude, to be sure, but an atti- 
tude which is free from discrimination and ready to treat all men 
as instances of a common humanity, entitled by this tie to common 
rights and bound through it by common duties. To so regard men, 
however, is to will in accordance with moral law; for the essence 
of law consists in universality of application. 

Lord Lindsay has preached a moral lesson from which most 
men of good will would not wish to dissent, even though one must, 
in all conscience, admit that there is such a thing as a ‘‘superior 
person’’ from whom uncommon duties may be exacted and to whom 
perhaps certain uncommon rights must be granted. But we must 
question whether Lindsay (or Kant) has wholly succeeded in es- 
tablishing a theoretical basis on which we can understand a 
““blend’’ of reason and passion which is, per se, moral or good. 
Are we not, in the end, left with Hume in the predicament of hav- 
ing to say that a moral will is a beneficent will, which is not the 
same thing as a rational will? And must we not admit that al- 
though cleverness may be a means for realizing our beneficent and 
moral purposes, it is no more reasonable, per se, to realize such 
purposes than to realize malevolent ones? To the question ‘‘Why 
should I be moral?’’ reason affords no unequivocal answer. Lord 
Lindsay himself has shown with sufficient clarity that it is neither 
enough to be merely good nor enough to be merely clever. The 
former without the latter is often impotent; the latter without the 
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former is often wicked. No theoretical purpose is served by blink- 
ing this fact or by trying to ‘‘fuse’’ the two when they are distinct. 
The age-old confusions which have gone variously under the titles 
of ‘‘conscience,’’ ‘‘approval,’’ and ‘‘practical reason’’ are con- 
fusions merely and not contributions to moral theory. 

H. D. A. 


_G. Pico della Mirandola, De Hominis Digmitate, Heptaplus, De Ente 
et Uno, e scritti vari, ed. by Eugenio Garin. (Edizione Na- 
zionale dei Classici del Pensiero Italiano, ed G. Cald and E. 
Castelli, Vol. I.) Florence: Vallecchi. 1942. vii + 603 pp. 


This is the first volume of a projected series of important works 
of Italian philosophers. The series, which is directed by Professor 
Enrico Castelli of the University of Rome, will include, besides a 
complete edition of Giovanni Pico, a number of works by Pier 
Damiani, Aconcio, Salutati, Crinito, Campanella, Bruno, and 
others. Each volume will be edited by a competent scholar and 
will offer a critical edition of the text, with an Italian translation 
on the opposite page, wherever the original is in Latin. This first 
volume of Pico’s works has been edited by Eugenio Garin who 
is well known for his excellent monograph on Pico (1937) and for 
many other studies on Renaissance thought. The volume contains 
Pico’s famous Oration on the Dignity of Man, the commentary on 
the first chapters of Genesis, entitled Heptaplus, the treatise De 
Ente et Uno, and the commentary on Girolamo Benivieni’s Canzone 
d’amore, written in Italian. The first and third work alone have 
been recently printed both in the original and in English transla- 
tions, whereas the other two works are now made available for the 
first time in a modern edition. All four works are of considerable 
importance for Pico’s thought and for Renaissance philosophy in 
general. The Oration is one of the most significant documents of 
the Renaissance emphasis on man; the Heptaplus supplements 
some of the ideas of the Oration, and also shows Pico’s indebted- 
ness to Cabalistic ideas; the De Ente et Uno is the only surviving 
part of Pico’s projected attempt to harmonize Plato and Aristotle 
and discusses an important metaphysical problem on which Neo- 
platonists and Peripatetics had disagreed ; the commentary on Beni- 
vieni is an important link in the tradition of Renaissance treatises 
on love, which begins with Ficino’s Commentary on Plato’s Sym- 
posium and extends through the greater part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The text of the three Latin works is primarily based on the 
original edition of 1496 with which some of the later editions were 
collated. Unfortunately, it was not possible to utilize the only 
extant manuscript of the De Ente, or to add the appendix of letters 
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belonging to that work. The text is on the whole very accurate, 
and the few misprints can be easily corrected from the Italian 
translation. The Commentary on Benivieni is based not only on 
the first edition of 1519, but also on four contemporary manu- 
scripts. Two of these manuscripts contain a number of interest- 
ing variants, especially a few polemical remarks against Ficino, 
which apparently were intentionally suppressed by the editor of 
1519. The text is preceded by a learned introduction (pp. 3-59) 
which gives an accurate and detailed chronology of all of Pico’s 
works as well as much information on their various manuscripts 
and editions. An appendix to the introduction (pp. 63-86) con- 
tains a number of original documents among which there is an 
inedited letter from Elia del Medigo to Pico, another inedited let- 
ter to Pico, and a letter from Pico to Lorenzo de’ Medici. This 
appendix is followed by a bibliography of the editions and trans- 
lations of Pico’s works (pp. 89-99). 

The volume is indispensable to all students of Pico and of 
Renaissance philosophy, who will be grateful to Professor Garin 
for having made his works more easily available and for having 
added valuable new information concerning them. It is to be 
hoped that the remaining two volumes of Pico’s collected works 
will be published in the not too distant future. P.0.K 
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